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necessity, so on the ground of this " self-differentiation," when one of the parts is disturbed, we get the " necessary but illogical " monstra. Here we find Bernard's thought closely allied to that of Lotze.
It is in uniformity with the above that Bernard compares morphogenesis, the growth of individual forms, to the work of a great factory in which those who work at the parts of a product know nothing of that product as a whole. Then, one would like to say, the " whole " does exist in some active form or other ? And again, the morphogenetic laws are described somewhat obscurely as " dormantes ou expectantes," but not as active. And yet in every kind of regeneration the organism must be regarded as an " ensemble ou unite," and the organic form is expressly regarded as not being the result of the nature of the protoplasm : " La forme et la matiere -sont independantes, distinctes."
Thus, the analysis of Bernard's views on specific problems appears to confirm the impression derived from our discussion of the more general section of his work.
(c) THE MATERIALIST-DARWINIAN TENDENCY.
Four circumstances fundamentally determined the character of all thought about nature, and indeed on many other problems, in the second half of the nineteenth century.
First of all, the rise of a materialistic Metaphysic in express opposition to the idealistic identity-philosophy.
Then Darwinism, which explained how by throwing stones one could build houses of a typical style.